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Praiſe him upon the loud cymbals : praiſe him upon 
the bigh-ſounding cymbals. Let every thing that 
hath breath, praiſe the Lord. Praiſe ye the Lord, 

Pf. 150. 5, 6. 

Quis ignorat muſicen (ut de bac primum loquar) 

yam illis autiquis icinporibus nom ſtudii mode 

verum ctiam venerationis habuiſſe, ut iidem muſic? 

S vaies & ſapieutes judicarentur. 


Quintil. Inſt. Orat. lib. 1. c. 4. 
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| Reverend, Qs. 


* has come to me from ſeve- 
ral quarters, that the ſermon, 
which I preached in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Patrick's, on laſt 
St. Cæcilia's day, had given offence to 
many dzſſenters. And, although it is to 
be ſuppoſed that none of their party were 
of the audience, nor conſequently could 
have received their intelligence, ot her- 
wiſe than at ſecond hand, which muſt needs 
make their cenſure of little weight, yet 
notwithſtanding my Friends have often, 
and earneſtly preſſed me to publiſh che ſer- 
mon in my own defence, which however 
I iliall not determine to do without your 
approbation, or at lcaſt your conſent. 

[ hope you will do me the juſtice to be- 
lieve, that no ambition to appear in print, 
could be any motive in this procecding; 
for if the beſt diſcourſes have been tov of- 
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ten but little regarded from the puJpzt, 


how can it be expected that a very indifte- 
rent one, which muſt appear with the 
prejudice of a powerful party againſt it, 
ſhould be read with any ſucceſs in the c/0- 
ſer ? And I believe bookſellers find printed 
ſermons to be the leaſt vendible goods in 
their Shops, though ſometimes with great 
names prefixed before them. 

It was upon theſe conſiderations, that I 
long ſuſpended my obcdicnce to the repeat- 
ed commands of that numerous, and Ho- 
nourable ſociety, lately inſtituted for the 
improvement of r iu churches, and 
and other /olemn performances, till 1 
found myreputation ſo far concerned, that ! 
was accuſed of delivering popiſh doctrines, 
and 'till I received a — meſſage 
from a diſſeuting teacher, that if I print- 
ed my ſermon, Ko would write an anſwer 
againſt it. If this1hould happen to be the 
calc, I promiſe to make no reply, unleſs 
the adverſary ſhould pleaſe to = {Be me 
with miſquotations, which is not an un- 
frequent practice among litigious writers. 

Perhaps there may be one tolerable rea- 
{on for publiſhing a /ermoz upon this ſub- 
ject. that it hath as I think been leſs ex- 
hauſted by divines of our church, than 
moſt other controyerted points, at lcaſt in 
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my ſmall reading I have not met with 
any that have been delivered from the pul- 
pit, and yet conſidering how often, and 
in how prophane and ſcandalous a manner, 
the uſe of church muſ/ick hath been ridi- 
culed, and decried by preachers and wri- 
ters of every ſet among us, perhaps an 
honeſt endeayour to defend the uſefulneſs 
of it, would not be unſeaſonable. . 

Whether J have maintained any opinions 
in this ſermon, which are not held found, 
and orthodox in our own church, I appeal 
to you, and all others who profeſs her 
gotirive, and who either have heard, or 
ſhall read it, to be judges. But wherherThave 
acted prudentially, or as 4 child of this 
world, is a very different queſtion, which 
I am not concerned to anſwer, but leave it 
to others, who have more expectations. 
and more effectual ways to ſucceed in 
them. I deſire the favour of your anſwer, 
and I am with due reſpect 


S IX, 
M our molt obedient, 
Jangary, the 251. Humble Scryant, 


1730. 


THOMAS SHERIDAN. 


To the REVEREND 


Dr. T homas Sheridan. 


SIR, 
Return your ſermon, and have carc- 
fully peruſed it without making any 
altcrations, only I have let marks in 
the margin, where a few fentences are 


teſs correct in the ſtile, which although of 


little conſequence from the pulpir, yet 
ſhould be ſer right before you fend the co- 


py to be printed. As to the doctrines it - 


contains, there is no doubt of your being 
lafe enough upon the article of orthodoxy, 
and it appears by your quotations, that 
you have read to very good purpoſe upon 
the ſubject. I am no frequent reader of 
ſingle, flying, occaſional ſermons, and 
conſequentlydo not remember to have met 
with any, where this matter is ſo fully, 
and expreſly treated. IP 

One thing you are juſtly conſcions of; 
that you may not probably have taken 
the propereſt methods of making your 
court. Y,ou ſhould beſt know the burden, 
and how you can bear it. For, I am not 


per- 
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are ſo unhappy to 
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fectly certain, that you will receive 
thanks from ALL YOUR SUPERIORS (I uſe 
that word in it's proper meaning) becauſe 
I did not obſerve any one of — in the 
church to countenance either the perfor- 

mance, or the preacher. | 
The preſent language is of another kind. 
Our brethren, the diſſenters, are not to 
be diſobliged; we may ſerve God without 
muſick; And, why ſhould we offend loy- 
al, true PROTESTANTS, with bringing it 
into our churches, after the practice of 
Ppapiſts. It is not improbable, that ſuch 
topicks as theſe, in all their changes, maybe 
rung in your ears, by whatever /07'ry hand 
ſhall be employed to anſwer you. And, 
yet perhaps the wind may come from 
a different corner, than that from whence 
you are threatened. The arts of gaining 
popularity with diſſenters are no ill, or 
unuſual means to make advantage by. The 

character of @ healing man will hardl 
fail of finding it's reward, nor will at all 
ſuffer by the deepeſt wounds, with the 
moſt poiſoned —_— given to thoſe, who 
iffer from principles in 


faſhion. 

You offer it as one reaſon for printing 
your ſermon, that ſome (as I ſuppoſe) 
poor, illiterate, preaching Sectary 355 
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Diſſenting way threatens you with an 
anſwer. This I do not altogether com- 
prehend, unleſs you deſign to enter into 
a courſe of controverſy,which ] take to be 
worſe than any courſe of phyſick. But 


this I ſuppoſe ariſerh trom your putting a 


greater weight on the wilful, or maltci- 
onus clamours of a few hot, ignorant 
my than I do. It is true, you are in 
no danger of provoking learning, piety, 
or wi/dom ; but what is a great deal worſe, 
you may provoke folly, nonſenſe, miſ- 
ralen zeal, malice, and Intereſt. 

Therefore, when you thought fit to de- 


fire my approbation, you onght to have 


diſtinguiſhed, do not object againſt your 
ſermon ; bur I may not approve of your 
printing it. However 1 ſhall not dilfaade 
you, becauſe it may happen, that the ſour- 
neſs of my temper at preſent, hath a little 
tinged my judgment. 


I am, Sie, 
Your molt taithtul, 


January, the 25th. | 
$739. Humble Setvant. 
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Pl. 33. 1. Rejoice in the Lord, O ye 
righteous, for praiſe is comely for the 
upright. 

2, Praiſe the Lord with harp: Sing 
unto him with the pſaltery, and an 
inſtrument of ten firings. 

3. Sing unto him a new ſong, play skil- 
fully with a loud noiſe. AY 


4. For the word of the Lord is right : 
and all his works are done in trutł. 


theſe words, I muſt acquaint you, 

that, upon comparing them with 

the original, I find they are not 
tranſlated with ſuch exactneſs, as the im- 
portance of the ſubject requires, nor in- 
deed ſo well ſitted to my preſent purpoſe, 
| [3 as 


B Eroxꝶ I proceed in diſcourſing upon 
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as they ſtand in the native words of their 
inſpired Author. For this reaſon, although 
I am very unable to transfer che beauty of 
this text into our own language, yet I 
preſume to undertake it in to beſt man- 
ner I can, which I conceive will-be more 
faithful, and cloter to-theP/a/mift's on. 
meaning and intention. 

I ſhall not trouble my hearers, in the 
redious ſtyle of a commentator with a 
reference to the ſeveral words, as they 
ſtand here in the vulgar interpretation, 
but only offer to you the following tranſla- 
tion, which] think will appear more ma- 
tural, more ſublime, and thereby more 
ſuitable to the end which the divine com. 
poſer had in view. As for inſtande, | 

1. Sing with a loud tranſport, ye 


righteous in the Lord; for praiſe is 4 


thing becoming the righteous. 
2. Celebrate the Erd on the harp, 


ſung to hini in oncert with as luſtrument 


of ten ſtrings. 

3. Hug to himanewſong, beexatFit 
your harmony, ſtriking the ſirings with 
Jubile. 


4. For the wordof the Lord is exact. 


and all his works are done according to 
truth. e 


There 
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There are titee things in the progreſs 


and connection of theſe verſes very well 


worth our obſervation. | 

1. We find a particular invitation to the 
righteous, that is, to the religious, to 
Join with'the higheſt ſtrain of melody in 
tho praiſes of God. Vas being an employ- 

ment heſt ſuited to perſons ot᷑ true devoti- 
on, and whoſe hearts are unfęignedly ſin- 
cere in the duties of divine ſervice. 

2. Toraiſe, and elevate that melody of 
ibe hear t; (as the Apoſtle expreſſes it) 
the Pyſaumiſt preſeribes what inſtruments 

of muſick were beſt for aſſiſting their voi- 
ces, to- compleat that concert, Which was 
to carry up their praiſes to him, who is the 
at author of all harmony. 
3 Herecommends a new compoſition 
of muſick, which he requires ſhould be 
TEES but according to 
the ſtticteſt rules of harmony, and this, 
for the reaſon, which — in the 
fourth verſe. 4 | 
For the word of the Lord is exact, 
and all his works are done according to 
truth. That is to ſay, The word of the 
Lord is it ſelf harmonious, and ſo like- 
- wiſe are all his viſtble works in the creati- 
on, as being compleated in the moſt ex- 
| 3 2 aquiſite 
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quiſite * order, and proportion, which 
are the very eſſence of muſick. 

Having thus far explained my text, I 
ſhallproceed, and 

iſt. Shew, That muſick has, from the 
beginning of the world, been employed, 
in the jewiſn, and afterwards in the 
Chriſtian church, to che praiſe and ſer- 
vice of God. 

2dly. That it has been of very great 
aſe to mankind in the Heathen od. 

3dly. And laſtly, 1 ſhall lay before you, 
ſome of it's beſt uſes and effects in our 
churches at preſent. | 

1ſt. Then, to ſhew, That muſick has 
from the beginning of the world been em- 
ployed iu * Jewiſh, and afterwards iu 
the Chriſtian church to the praiſe and ſer- 
vice f God. | 

It is highly probable, That God Al- 
mighty, who created Adam in his own 
likeneſs, did at once inſpire him with all 
the knowledge, which human nature-is 
capable of, and at the fame time commu- 

nicate 


It was an opinion of the antients, That the Planets had their 
ſeveral degrees of diſtance from the Sun in harmonick proportion, 
which gave riſe to that notion, the muſick of the ſpheres. This 
is now conſirmed to be true by our modern and moſt accurate ob= 
ſer vators in Aſtronomy. 
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nicate to him the exalted ſcience of har- 
mony. otherwiſe he muſt have been un- 
finiſhed, and deficient in one qualificati- 
on, which has been deemed by the wileſt, 
and beſt men, in all ages of the world, 
highly neceſſary for the praiſe, and wor- 
ſhip of God. If as Fob tells us, when 
the Almighty Cxeator had finiihed this a- 
mazing fabrick of the world, the grand 
choir of heaven joined in praiſe of the 
performance, (for he ſays, Chap. 38. 
v. 6. The morning ſtars ſang together, 
and all the ſons of God ſhouted for joy) 
we cannot think, when he gave his favou- 
rite monarch of this lower world a king- 
dom, ſo delightful as paradiſe, but at the 
ſame time he inſpired his ſoul, and tuned his 
voice to a ſong of praiſe, and thankſgiv- 
ing, in imitation of the celeſtial hoſt, for 
placing him in ſo happy # ſituation. And 
for this reaſon, if he had neglected a form 


of adoration, 10 proper, lo highly necel- 


ſary. he would have been guilty of ingra- 
titude to his benefactor, which cannot be 
*r of a perſon, who, before his 
fall, was adorned with every virtue, that 

could make him acceptable to God. 
In about ene hundred and thirty years 
after Adam's creation, we read that ubal 
invented inſtrumental muſick;for he is ſaid, 
Gen. 
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Gen. c. 4. vl. to be the father of all ſuch 
a handle tho bur piund organ, and as it 
is very prohable he was · like wiſe the in- 
ventor of them, we'-haye no room to 
doubt, but than he made the: firſt offering 
of their harmony to the inſpirer, and con- 
ſequently tuned them to his praiſe; and 
that it had this happy effect, as to be the 
parent of piety and devotion, if. e but 
obſer ve in thelaſt verſo of the ſame Chap- 
ter. That men began, ther firſt to call 
upon the nume of th Lord. That is to 
fay, to worſhip him. Now wo all know, 
that the- oldeſt form of wonſhip, among 
the chofen people of God, Was poetry, 
ſongs of praiſe for any bleſſing, ordelive- 
rande, and we tee the heſt ſingers requi- 
red the ſſiſtance of inſtruments, to give 
their voices a greater force and ſweetneſs, 
as the practice in heaven is deſcribed, 
here we are told, that in thoſe bleſſed 
Manſions, the whole devotion of the 
Cherubim conſiſts in a muſical adoration. 
Thus we find Mao ſes afrer the children of 
IL ſrael had paſſed throughithe red ſea ang 
this fang' unto the Lord. © Exod: c. 15. 
1 will ſing unto the Lord; for he hath 
trmmphed gloriouſly, the horſe and his 
-rier bath he thrown intothe ta. And 
ſo it continues to the twentieth verſe, 
where 
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| 
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where we read. That. Miniam the pro- 
pheto ſo, the ſiſter of Aaron, took - a 
timbreł in her hand; and all- the Women 
after her. And Miriam anſwered them, 
Sing yo to the Lord, far he bath triumpped 
glorrowſly, which I conceive is as ſtrong;! 
an argument as matter of. fact tcan be, 
That their ſongs, in praiſe of. God, were 
accompanied with -mnſical- inſtruments. 
andthat they had a for-form;.,andmanner 
of. compoſition, fittad tothe particulan 
circumftances of the benefits received... 
The next inſtance we have inithis way 
of worſhip is the ſongof Dobonab- and 
Barak forthe victory obtumed over 
ſeræ, where they return thanks unto G. 
ina moſbbeauteous andpompous manner. 
for avengiugof //raeb. Hear Oye kings, 
groe earn; Oyeprances, Jicevennl,, wth 
ſing unto the Lord, I evilk ſing, prasfe co 
the GO, Iſrael. 7adg, c. 5; v. 3. 
And although there be no mention made 
here of any inſtiuments accompanying 
their voices, wee cannot but chink, as it 
was a thing bofore cuſtomary, that they - 
would likewiſe-give« all the advantages. 
and helps to a poem. or ſong aof duchꝭ ele · 
gance, and ſoutruly ſolemn and ſublime. 
In the like manner werfind u. That when 
the daughter of Jeptha went to congrat u- 
late 
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late with her father, upon his conqueſt o- 
ver the Ammonztes, there is mention 
made of her mecting him with timbrels, 
without any mention of her ſong. Now, 
we cannot ſuppoſe, That a perſon of her 
diſtinguiſhed innocence, and religion, 
could neglect a duty of ſo great impor- 
rance, when ſhe had ſuch authorities be- 
fore her for the practice. 

To omit ſeveral other proofs in fayour 
of this way of worſhip. David appoint- 
ed choirs, and inſtruments, ro accompany 
their voices in the church of God, as 
appears from 2 Chron. c. 29. v. 25. The 

eviteswere ſet in the houſe of the Lord. 
with cymbals, with pſalteries, and with 
barps, according to the commandment of 
David, and of Gad the king's ſeer, and 
of Nathan the prophet ; for . the 
commandmeut of Gad by his prophets. 
And again, x Chron. c. 13. And David 
and all Iſrael played before God, with all 
their might, and with ſinging, and with 
barps, and with pſalteries, and with 
timbrets, and with cymbals, and with 
trumpets. So likewtſe c. 16. v. 42. 
And with them Hemon and Jeduthun 
with trumpets, and cymbals for thoſe 
that ſhould make a ſo und, and with —_ 

ca 
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tal n of God. So likewiſe 
from his glorious poetick performances, 
which are ſung to this day through the 
chriſtian world. And, the ſeyeral kinds 
of muſical titles, which he gives to many 
of them, proves evidently, That they 
were ittended to be ſung with itiſtruments. 
ASforihſtthce, Where we fead Neginorh 
at the head of a pfalm, by the etimology or 
litèral meaning ' of the word, it iinplies 
that plalm muſt be accompanied by 
ſtringett itiſtruments. Again, Higgaion 
is a muſical exprefſion; which ſignifies 
the fame as the Itallan Piano, foft and 
low. And Shiggaion denotes a mixture 
of all harmonick varieties whatſoever, 
Thus are the other titles in like manner, 
_ ing either to ſome inſtrument, or 
zde f Performance. Beſide his di- 
rection to the chief muſician; frequent in 
the pſalms, plainly makes out, That he 
had a regular chotr, with of perry or 
maſter over them. No perſon ever writ 
with fo much Zeal in favorir of religious 
muſick as David has done, nor has any 
one been fo earneſt in recommending it. 
Make a joyful noiſe, ſays he, unto the 
Lord, make à loud noiſe, and rejoice, and 
ſing praiſe. Sing unto the Lord with 
the harp, and the nas of apſalm. With 
trum- 
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trumpets and ſound of the cornet, make 4 
Toyful noiſe before the Lord the King. 
It would take up too much time, to men- 
tion the ſeveral tranſports of the royal 

ſalmiſt, in his muſical meditations, an 
the ſudden ſallies of his harmonious ejacu- 
lations in the praiſes of God, which were 
beyond queſtion very acceptable to him; 
who is the great author of all harmony, 
both before, and ſince the world began, 
After him, Solomon, who was diſtinguithed 
for his prodigious knowledge, and wiſdom; 
inſtituted the greateſt choirs, that ever 
were known in the world, and appointed 
the greateſt number of inſtruments for di- 
vine ſervice, equal to his e 0 
in every thing elſe, to his boundleſs 

enius, and vaſt reach of underſtanding. 

or we read that he compoſed no lels than 
three thouſand and fiveſongs. 

We cannot have a better proof of the 
holy ſpirit's being pleaſed with this part of 
dur worſhip, than in the following ac- 
count which we read in the 5th. chap. of 
Chr on. at the latter end. J/hen the prieſts 
lifted up their voices with trumpets, 
and cymbals, and inſtruments of muſick, 
and praiſed the Lord, ſaying, for be is 
good, for his mercy endureth for 755 
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he ee of the Lord had filted the 
. 


houſe. That is God Almighty, being in 
a moſt extraordinary manner delighted 
with that way of worſhip, gave them 
{ome extraordinary ſignal of his being 
more immediately among them. | 
Let me add one argument more, to prove 
the continuance of church-mufick all a- 
long among the 2 and that it was 
kept up with the ſtricteſt regularity, 
Philo Tudæus, de vit. contemplat. where 
he treats of the Eſenes who were neareſt 
the Chriftians of all the Jeu, gives us 
this Hiſtory of them. They divide them- 
fetves into two choirs in the middle of 5 
chamber, one is compoſed of men, an 
the other of * women, each party having 
its leader diſtinguiſhed 72 Skill, and 
dignity. Then [Dey ſing hymns, to the 
glory of God, in variety of meaſures, 
ſometimes in concert, F hows: 2 alter- 
nately, and when they have thus delight- 
fully pleaſed themſetves by ſiich inter- 
changes, they unite into one choir, iu 
imitation of the ſea, when it met to 
preſerve Moles, and the children of 
A 3 
As it is highly probable, that in thoſe 
early times, eee taught to ſing by 
the help of inſtruments, (for we read of 
TA no 
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no vocal maſters) ſo is it full as probable, 
that in all their choral ſy mphonies, they 
would not lay aſide rhoſe accompahy- 
ments, which did not only ſerve to kecy 
time, and order among them, but like · 
wiſe added beauty, an melody to theix 

yoices. _ - bt: 5 
Having thus far made out the former 
port of my firſt propoſition, That muſjck 
as, from the beginning of the world, 
been employed a. Jewiſb eburch, to 
the praiſe and ſervice of Cd, I ſhall en. 
deavour to make out the latter part, and 
2 this laudable practice to have been 
ikewiſe continued in every age of the 
Chriſtian chunſn n. Sf 
Since.we do not find one paſſage in all 
the ne teſtament, whereby the uſe of 
2 . 2 plan Rach the 
worſhipof God, but that pſalm- finging is 
rue of the firſt Ce by St. 
Paul himſelf, weicannot think, That he 
would lay aſide the church inſtruments, 
and ſay nothing ot it, or that an innova- 
tion, ſo very extraordinary, could hap- 
n, without alarming the. whole church, 
hen things of much leſs conſequence oc- 
caſiened great diviſions and contentions 
therein. Nor is it to be imagined, that 
#he Apoſtle, who deſired all things might 
© 


(.13-) 
be done with decency and order, ſhould 
write rhus to the Coloſſians, c, 3. V. 
16. Lotithe wordof Chriſt dwell iu vou 
rechly,''m all wiſdom; teaching aud 
admoni ſhing one auotber in p/alms, and 
hymns, and ſpiritual fongs. And at the 
lame time not expect it of them, that they 
ſhould worthip God, accarding to the way 
of their "fathers, with that dereney. 
which had always been obſerved in their 
choir. 5 kN it 8 | 

But to begin as early. as I cat find any 
authority. Re. art., wha writ 
his — n the year of Chrift 159, 
lays, That mufick ſweetens the ſou} iuto 
4 fervent deſire of what is celebrated iu 
ſong, which is a plain indication, That 
inſtruments were then uſed in divine {gr- 
vice; forny ſongs were practiſed among 
the primitive Chriſtians, but ſuch as tend- 
ed ro the praiſe, and glory of God; fo 
ſays St. Auſtiu, in his 15 ep. to Marcel- 
tas, Turn to what point you pleaſe, you 
witt-hear nothing in Chriſtian v;/lages 
aut pſalms. The busband-man, as be 
holds his plow, [ſings Hallelujah. The 
mocmer, ar he feats with toil, finds a 
refreſhment in ſinging pſalmc. The 
vine · pruner in the field ſingeth ſome- 
thing of David's compoſition. Aud, if 

in 
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in the midſt of labour and motion, thoſe 
early Chriſtians, even of the meaneſt rank, 
could lighten their work by praiſing God 
with their voices, who. cat doubt, that 
in hours of leiſure, and particularly upon 
the Lord's-day, they aſſiſted their voices 
with ſuch inſtruments, as were then in 
uſe; neither is this a meer conjecture. 
for I ſhall quickly prove, that the fact 
was ſo. 1 | | 
By an authority ſomewhat later, Eu- 
ſebius in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. proves 
from D:ony/ius, That a perlon, whole 
name was Nepos, had compoſed certain 
hymns, which were a long time uſed in 
the church. Now, Chriſtianity being 
in the time of Dionyſus 260 years ſtand- 
ing, we may very reaſonably conclude his 
meaning by the words 4 long time ago, 
muſt, in the compals of ſo few years, carry 
us back very near to the Apoſtles time. 
Bellarmin goes ſtill farther, and menti- 
ons one 8 who writ before. 
Nepos, the greateſt doctor of the church. 
next to the Apoſtles, fo Dzonyſens. has it, 
in his eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, wherein he. 
makes Hierotheus contemporary with 
Peter and James. I da not mention Bel- 
ger mis out of any regard to his own opi- 

nions, 
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nions, but as he quotes an ancient wri- 
ter, whoſe works are now extant, and ſo 
far I have a regard to him as he makes for 
my preſent purpoſe, by Eile authority 
much rather to be depended upon than his 
own. I muſt likewiſe have recourſe to 
tome few more adyerfaries of our church 
for their aſſiſtance upon this occaſion. E- 
ven John Calvin himſelf, the head and 
founder of our diſſenters here at home, 


who although he be not over orthodox in 


every point of divinity, yet his com- 
ments on the ſcripture are allowed, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, to contain much learning 
and ſound judgment; in his annotations 
upon the 14th. chap. of St. Paul's 1ſt. 
Ep. to the Corinthians, v. 15. fays * 
I do not doubt bur the primitive Chri/tz- 
ans followed tlic cuſtom of the Jews, in 
their pſalms, which we All know were 
conſtantly accompanied with inſtru- 
ments. And again in his remarks up 
the 3d. chap. v. 16. of his Ep. to the Co- 
| loſſians, 


— 


Ex hoc tamen loco ſimul colliginius, jam tunc canendi mo- 
rem fuiſſe uſitatum inter fideles : quod etiam ex Plinio conſtat, 
qui ſaltem quadraginta annis poſt mortem Pauli aut circiter, 
Chriſtianos ſcribit ſolitos ſuifſe canere antelucanos hymnos 
Chriflo, Nec vero mihi dubium eft, quin ritum judaite 
Eccleſie, ſtatim ab initio, in pſalmis ſuerint imitati. | 
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tofſiants, he defines a pſalm * to be that 
wherein ſome nitifical inſtrument beſide 
the tongue is inttoduced. One of his fol- 
lowers. Zanthitis upon Eph. 5, v. tg” 
ſays, The ute of this muſick ismanifold and 
great. 1. That the glory of God is 
rendred more illuſtrious and auguſt. 2. 
The ſoul of a man is very ſurprizingly af- 
feed, by it's. force. 3. Out hearts are 
enliyeged and made more cheerful. by mu- 
ſick. 4. It ſtirteth up the Grace of God 
Within us. The fame is the, opinion of 
Dibdati and ſeveral latet Caluluiſie, Aud 
aftiohg others] hope it will give no offence 
to b 8 in Martin Luther, 1 will con- 
fs that I cannot but relpe his memory. 
as lie is ſd ſincere ati advocate for charch- 
miiſick.His words are thelE in an ep quoted 
by Sethus Calviſins f We know that mu- 
fel is hateful and iutolerable to the de- 
vil, aud bis angels, nor am I aſhanied to 
coiifeſs,that next to divinity,no other ſti- 
ence 
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* Pſalmus ſit in quo concinendo adhibetur muſicum aliquod in- | 
ſtrume nium p rater linguam. Let any one who has a mind 
io b fatther informed, as to the great regard which this au- 
thor tad for church imuſic lin the ſEtvics of God read what 
ke fays in his both. (Ermon of tt bodk of Fob; and his 
comment upon the propher Amos, c. G. v. 5. 
+ Scimus mu ſitam etlam dumumibus in viſame & intolerabilem 
eſſe plane judico, nec pudet aſſerere, poſt theologiam eſſe nulla 
atrem qua poſſit muſice æqueri, Ep ad Senfelin. Muſic. 
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ence can equal it. But to proceed in my de- 
ſign, which is to prove the uninterrupted 
continuance of inſtrumental and vocal mu- 
Tick through every age ſince the church of 
Chriſt began. The next century after 
Dionyſius, before mentioned in the V ear 
of our Lord 306. the firſt chriſtian em- 
peror ordered inſtrumental muſick in his 
churches. It is true that St. Athanaſius 
in the fourth century aboliſhed, and ſi- 
lenced ſeveral choirs, which was not from 
adiſlike of nue, but occaſioned by a 
fantaſtical levity in the compoſers, who 
introduced a ſtyle, rather to gratify the 
ears, than elevate the foul to heavenly 
meditation. St. Auſtin, about the begin · 
ning of the fourth century, ſays, in his 
treatiſe of confeſſion, That muſick is 4 
gift ſent us down from heaven, and who 
can imagine, (fince this was his opinion) 
that it was not employed to heavenly ules. 
And that divine poet * Aurelius Pruden- 
tius, who lived in the fame age, in his 
Apotheoſis againſt the Fews, exhorts the 
5 


people 


* Quicquid in are cavo reboans tuba cur va remugit, 
OD uicquid in arcano vomit ingens ſpiritus hauſtu, 
Juicquid caſta chelys, quicquitl teſtudo reſultat, 
Organa diſparibus cala mis quod conſona mijcent, 
mula paſterum quod reddunt vocibus antra, 
Chriſtum concelebret, Chriſtum ſonet, omnia Chriſium, 
Muta etiam fidibus ſanctis animata loquantur. 
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le to praiſe our Saviour with the ſound 

of Sackbuts,Trumpets,Theorboes, Lutes, 
and the Organ, which would have been 
very impertinent in his poem, if they 
had not been all made uſe of ro accompa- 
ny their chriſtian choirs. Gelaſius bi- 
ſhop of Rome in the year 449 had it very 
much improved in his church. Gregory 
the great, in the latter end of the fifth 
century, compoſed Antiphons for day and 
night; and ſo very induſtrious was he ro 
propagate this heayenly ſcience; that Joa- 
nes Diaconus, who writ his life, ſays. 
He erected a ſchool at Rome for church- 
ani ſicſ, and taught in it himſelf. The 
celebrated Calfoderus, * St. Iſidore, 
and venerable Beda writ very high en- 
comiums upon it, the laſt of thele three 
mentioned in his 475. book, 18th. c. 
lays, it was introduced in England, by 
command of Agatho, biſhop of Rome, 
inthe year of Chriſt 680. Platina, who 
writes the lives of the popes, ſays, that 
under the pontificate of Vitaliauus in the 
year of our Lord 660, the uſe of the 
organ was then eſtabliſhed, although in- 
troduced 


Li 


St. Iſidore appointed in the choirs of his time a precentor, 
ſucctntor, incentor, & accentor. 
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troduced into the chriſtian church above 
300 years before. In the year 753. 
Etienus the pope perſwaded king Pepin 
of France to receive theGregorzan chant. 
In the year 789.Charl/es.the great ordered 
his ſon, by an edi&, to do the ſame. In 
the year 831 Louis the debonair of 
France, not fatisfied with the muſick, 
which his father inſtituted, ſent Fortuna- 
tus biſhop of Treves to Rome, in the 
time of Gregory the 4th, to correct the 
new Antiphone of France, which was 
done with good ſucceſs. The famous 
Benediftin monk Guy d' Arrezo. added 
many improvements to this wu/eck in the 
11th. Cent. But in about 400 years after 
him the popes of the family of Medicis 
brought in a kind of church-muſick 
too delicate and ſoft, of which cardinal 
Sadolet, ſecretary to Lea the tenth, 
complains, ſay ing. That by their 
broken repetitions, the full and ſonorous 
melody of the church was quite enerya- 
red. Soon after this, pope Pius being ſcan- 
dalized at thetrifling compoſitions of his 
time. had a deſign to throw it intirely 
out of the church, and reſolved to lay his 
reaſons for it before the council of Trent, 
at which time Joaunes Preneſtinus, who 
was head of his choir, by compoſing a 

D 2 grave 
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ove and ſolemn piece of #u/ick, made 
im alter his reſolution. Thus it con- 
tinued to the reformation, and has been 
practiſed eyer ſince, not only in the church 
of England, which is the glory of that 
happy change, but in the Calyini/? and Lu- 
theran churches abroad, and God be 
aiſed does even ſo to this day, however 


ome chriſtian Thracians among us, are 


for breaking the ſtrings ot David's harp, 
and pulling down our organ, although at 
the ſame time they keep up þ/alm-/inging 
in their convent;cles, Por no other viſible 
reaſon, but becauſe the one is the appoint- 
ment of the church, and the other is a 
creature of their own; — their 
untuned voices to the regular methods of 
a decent choir, whereas there is as much 
difference between the one, and the other, 
as there is between the moſt diſconſon- 
ant noiſes, and the moſt celebrated re- 
gular muſick. 

I come now to ſhew you in the ad. 
place, That muſick hath been of very 
great uſe to mankind in the heathen- 
world. | 

It is a very good remark of the great 
doctor Stilling fleet, in his Origines Fa- 
cræ, That God Almighty diſpenſed with 
an idolatrous way of worſhip among the 

| heathens, 
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heathens, rather than have no worſhip 
at all, to keep their ſouls awake, that 
they might be better prepared to receive 
the true religion, when it ſhould be re. 
vealed unto them. So likewiſe did he in- 
ſpire them with an extraordinary gift of 
muſick, infomuch that the poets and 
wits amongthem carried it into fable and 
fiction. Such as, The courſe of rivers being 
ſtopped by it's power--r:cks and trees 
dancing after it--ſtones mounting into the 
regular order of town-Wwalls--- a ceſſa- 
tion of puniſhments among the damned-- 
furies diſarmed, and the like. But as 
for the power aſcribed ro muſick of * quel- 
ling ſeditions in a ſtate, f of curing many 
diſcaſes of the body, and moſt of the 
mind, I cannot but agree with the opinion 
of many wiſe men in all ages, that ſuch 
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* Plutarch tells us, That Terpander was ſent for 0 Lesbos. 
to quell a ſedition at Laczdemon by the muſik of his harp, 
which accordingly was done by bim. 

+ 1ta denique omnis habitus anime Cantibus gubernatur, ut et 
ad bellum progreſſui, & item receptui canatur cantu, et excitante. 
et rurſus ſedants virtutem; dat ſomnos adimitque, nec non curatet 
numit tis, et retrahit; iram ſuggerit, elementiam ſuadet, corporum 
quoq z morbis medetur. Nam hine quod agris remed.a pr eſtantes, 
preciner? dicuntur jure igitur muſica capitur omne 4 Ui- 
vit ; quia celeſtis anima qua animatur univerſitas. origine 
ſumpſit ex muſica. Macrob. in ſomn. Scip. vide Bagliv. de 

Tarantul. 
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operations may be performed by the force 
of this art, without a miracle, whatever 
thoſe may think, who are fo unhappy, to 
be born without an ear to conceive it. 
The hymns to the heathen Gods, eſ- 
pecially thoſe written by Orpheus, and 
Callimachus, next to the poetry of - 
cred writ, are the moſt ſublime compo- 
ſitions we meet. And what were thoſe 
intended for, but to fill the minds of 
their religious congregations with the 
higheſt rapture of deyotion, being all a- 

dapted both to voices and inſtruments. 
The ancient philoſophers obſerved, 
That muſic was the wiſe diſpoſition of 
providence, who brought woices, and 
inſiruments to a perfection equal to other 
ciences, as aremedy to cure the evils of 
the ſoul, becauſe by reaſon of it's ſubtilty, 
and harmony, it approacheth very near 


the nature of a ſpiritual being it ſelf. 


This made the Greeks, who were taught 
by the Per ſian Magi, improve it to ſuch a 
degree, That they uſed it as a medicinal 
amuſement, to appeaſe the perturbations 
of the mind, and after this excite the ſoul 
to virtue. Hence it was in their Tragæ- 
dies, they contrived ſongs for complaint 
and joy, with ſo much skill. as to turn the 
hearts of the ſpectators to the moſt refined 
25 | moral 
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moral reflections. This made Plato ſay; 
We ſhould not believe that God has given 
#s the — of muſic k only to grati- 


fy the ſenſes, but rather to be a rule of 
government to manking, to ſtill their un- 
ruly paſſions, and to correct the irregula- 
rities of the ſoul. The ſages of old, 
after him, employed this excellent gift, in 
ſinging ſongs of praiſe to the great creator 
of the univerſe, to kindle in them pure de · 
votion, and likewiſe by this in a lower de- 
gree, they celebrated the * actions of 
heroes, to animate their young men to a 

noble emulation of their great and illuſt- 
rious achievements. And they had ſo 
great and ſacred a regard to it, particularly 
the Egyptian, and Jews, That they 
would not allow it to any prophane ule, 
becauſe they thought it a divine ſcience, | 
| Hence 


* Veſtigia autem Pythagoreorum, quanquam multa colligs 
poſſunt, paucis tamen utemur, quoniam non id agitur hoc tempore z 
nam cum carminibus ſoliti illi eſſe dicantur, et precopta quædam 
occultins tradere, et mentes ſuas a cogitationum, cantu fidibuſqʒ 
ad tranquillitatem traducere, gra viſſimus autor in originibus 
dixit Cato, morem apud majoris hunc epularum fuiſſe, ut deinceps 
qui accubarent, canerent ad tibiam clarorum virorum laudes, 
et cantus tum ſuiſſe reſcriptos vocum ſonis & carmina. Cic. 
Tuſc. queſt, lib. 4. F. 2. 

+ Summam eruditionem Graci ſitam eſſe cenſebant in nervo- 
rum, vocumq; cantibus, igitur Epaminondas princeps, mes 
iudicio Grecie, filibus preclare ceciniſſe dicitur ; Themiſtocleſq; 
aliquot ante annos, cum in epulis ret uſiret lyram, habitus — 
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Hence it was made the ſtudy of the great⸗ 
eſt and wiſeſt men among them, and it was 
deemed a ſcandal to be ignorant of a branch 
of learning ſo neceſſary. This made the 
Greeks count it a patt of * their excyc/o- 
pediza. or citele of learning. Their oldeſt 
ets and hiſtorians infofm us, That Mer- 
cury, Hermes, Triſmegiſtus, Amphion, 
Zoroaſter, and Pythagoras civitized the 
lavage part of mankind by the magical 
operation of muſick. But the greateſt a- 
mong the heathen philoſophers, I mean 
Ariſtotle, in the 8th. book of his repub- 
lick, after faying much in its favour, and 
how neceſſary it was in the promotion of 
vittue, does eatneſtly recommend; That 
the young men of his time fhould be in- 
ſtrated chiefly in the Dorian mu ſic k, 
which was a grave and folemn kind of 
harmony then in repute. And fo high is 
the compliment paid it by Strabo in his 
roth. book, That he ſays the ſweetneſs 
of muſick unites us to God; for, fays he, 
| Plato 
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indoctior. Ergo in Grecia muſiei floruerunt, diſcebantque id om- 
nes, nec qui neſciebat, ſatis excultus dobtrina putabatur. Cic. 
Tufc, queſt. de contemnenda morte. $. 2. 

* Nunc de cateris artibus, quibus inſtituendos, prius quam 
tradantur Rhetori, pueros exiſtumo, ſtrictim ſubjungam, ut ef- 
ficiatur orbisille doctrine, quam Graci tyumnyraeia vOcant. 
Quiacil, lib, 1. chap. 10. 


! 
| 
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Plato and the Pythagoreans before him, 
2 muſich, the name 2 
uppoſing the world to be made according 
to the rules of harmony, and therefore 
the work of God. I could enlarge much 
more upon its great uſe in the Hheathen 
world, and bring numberleſs encomiums 
from ancient writers upon its force, and 
energy, but that I ſhould treſpaſs too far 
upon the 1 of my hearers. And 
therefore I ſhall now ſpeak to the third 
thing that I propoſed, which was, 
75 lay before you ſome of its beſt uſes, 
and effetts in our churches at preſent. 
The firſt uſe which occurs to me, is, 


that, during this part of our divine ſervice, 


it diſengages the mind from all worldly 
anxiety, and perturbation whatſoever, 


and of conſequence renders the ſoul more 


free, and active, in the worſhip of Al. 
mighty God; for it can never ſoar aloft to 
the regions of bliſs, while it is encumber- 
ed and loaded, except the thoughts be di- 
verted from dwelling upon the cares of 
life. It is for this reaſon the Apoſtie ſays. 
1 ſay unto you rejoyce, well knowing, That 
a ſorrow ful heart has a tendency rather to 
deſpair than hope. And, what is there in 


this life, that can command the ſprings of 


the heart, and fill 3 with that ä 
y 
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«ly paſſion of joy, equal to the unaccount- 
; frm of muſick. When we are in 


this condition, we ſerve the lord with 
gladneſs, and do more immediately come 
before his preſence, we ſeem to be in con- 
cert with the joys above. Thus we begin 
heaven before- hand, and nothing below it 
can give us ſo juſt a repteſentation of its 
happineſs. | 

e cannot have a ſtronger argument to 
convince us how neceſſary muſick is to 
prepare us before we come into the preſence 
of God, than in the caſe of Eliſha. When 
he was conſulted by Jehoram, a wicked 
king, ho in time of peace always ſought 
the prophets of Baal, but never went near 
the prophets of the lord, only as he was for- 
ced byneceſſity. Iſay when he conſulted E- 
liſha, how he might get water for hisarmy, 


he ſaid in this manner to him, I hat have 


to do with thee? get the to the prophets 
of thy father and mother. Upon his far- 
ther importunity, and good Fehofaphat's 
Joining in the requeſt, he became more 
complying, and proceeded thus, As the 
Lordtzveth, before whom I ſtand, ſurely 


were it not that I regard the preſence 7 


Jehoſaphat, the king of Judah, 1 wou 
not looꝶ towards thee. Vet notwithſtand- 
ing this (as ſome Hebrew commentators 


rightly 
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rightly remark) he was not yet qualified 
to help them, as not having the Shekzna. 
That is, the immediate operation of the 
holy ſpirit to inſpire him, and to expel 
thoſe diſturbances of mind, which might 
interpoſe between him and God. And 
therefore he ſays after, But now bring me 
hither a — A And it came to paſs 
that when the minſtrel played, that the 
hand of the Lord came upon him, and he 
ſaid, Thus ſaith the Lord. That is to ſay 
he propheſied. Whence we may con- 
clude, That inſtrumental muſick is a 
very ”m helpto devotion, and worthy 
of the holy ghoſt for it's author, ſince it is 
ſo powerful in preparing the ſoul for the 
contemplation of heavenly things, and 
that God himſelf has given it a ſanction b 
his apprabatian of it, in this place, with 
ſo viſible a mark of hispreſeace. 
The next uſe of church muſick is, 
That, during the time of it's ſolemnity. 
the foul is defended from the in- 
truſion ot all wicked thoughts, and 
{o long a perſon is more innocent, and con- 
ſequently in a better way to offer up his 
praiſes, or petitions to Almighty God. 
And to prove the matter of fact to be fo, 
we cannot haye it in a plainer inſtance, 
SY E 2 than 


1 

than David's driving the evil ſpirit out of 
Saul by a tune of his harp. 3 

zdly. It brings ſeveral perſons into the 
houſe of God, who would otherwiſe paſs 
it by with indifference, . and without its 
help be entirely unaffected with the beſt 

t of our divine ſervice. But when they 
find that he who hath made the ear, has 
likewiſe ordained an entertainment fo de- 


lightful, it muſt of courſe carry their 


thoughts higher, and Rrike them with a 
religious awe and veneration for that Great 
Being, who does ſuch wonders among the 
V u 7-7. 
_4thly. It enlightens 1 
ad raiſes the thoughts of heaven in a muc 
more lively manner within us, than the 
power of words alone can do, for which I 
— to every one, who hears me, Whe- 
ther the reading, or hearing of an Anthem 
read, without a melodious voice and in- 
ſtruments, could in the leaſt bring them 
to that warmth and zeal of deyotion, 
which is kindled in their hearts by the o- 
ther method: But indeed I would here be 
underſtood, That ſuch ' Anthems alone 
can have this good effect in us, which are 
fer to muſical notes by men of good skill. 
and underſtanding, who ſtill preſerve the 
the proper accent, and ca — and 
5 | 8 enti- 
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ſentiments of the divine poet, by adapt- 
ing proper ſounds to chem, ſich as are fe: 
able to the gravity, the ſolemnity, and 


the dignity of the ſcriptures, and not ſuch 
fantaffical 


ſtrains, as We frequently meet 
with, inſome perſons compoſitions, that the 


mu ſic᷑ is rather fitted to ſome tudicrousen- 


tertainment. It requires great judgment, and 


delicacy in the compoſet, to know, what 
{cunds are beſt becoming ſuch and ſuch 


ideas, When expreſſed ; what ſyllables 


and words can beſt bear the ornament of 


muſical graces; and in the next place; 
which are of moſt conſequence for fre- 
Jour repiritions for if the repeated phra- 
be trite, and of little importance, fo 
far they rather provoke our diſdain, than 
exalt our devotion. * _— 
There is another failing likewiſe in our 
muſical ſervice, which goes by the name of 
voluntaries. That is, Whattheorgani/t 
pleaſes to run off his fingers, withour any 
regard, Whether melody or harmony be 
in it; nothing but a diſconipoſed raplod 
of his own raving imagination, which my 
be highly offenſive to any perſon, ' who 
has judgment enough to be rormented with 
it's faults. * And how far it may be offen- 
ſive to Cad and angels,l will not take upon 
. . . . > 4 2 3 me 4 
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me to determine, but I am apt to think, 
the ruin of harmony cannot be pleaſing to 
it's author. It is too like ex tempore 
prayer, and that is ſay ing enough. What 
aſſurance is this, to come before the pre- 
ſence of God ſo unprepared? When the 
Seraphim of heaven ſinging their holy, 
boly, holy lord God of hoſts approach'd 
him with ſo much humility, That with 
two wings they covered their faces, and 
with the other two their feet, 
and only few with the remaining pair. 
This evil might be very eaſily remedied 
by \playing ſome grave pieces of the beſt 
maſters, as there are now extant a great 
number of Adagios, or ſolemn ſtrains in 
the works of che moſt celebrated muſi- 
cians. But to conclude, and leave the 
beſt impreſſion I can to recommend this 
excellent inſtitution of church-muſick, 
Let me bring in St. John as an advocate, 
who, next to our Saviour, ſaw more 
into heaven than any other perſon. We 
read in the 5th. chap, v. 8. of his Reve- 
tations. The four and twenty elders 
fell down before the lamb having every 
one their haxps. And again, chap. 14. 
v. 2. 3. When the lamb appeared on 


mount Sion. An hundred and forty and 


four 


1 
four thouſand, which follow the lamb 
where-ever he goeth, I heard, ſaith St. 
John, the voice of harpers harping with 
their harps. mY 2 

To conclude all, there is no man, with - 
out being a profeſſed enemy to heaven can 
deſire to exclude muſick from our wor- 
ſhip, a ſcience even in the beathen world; 
when applied to feligious uſe, of ſo great 
benefit to mankind. And now 1 umm 
wp it's properties It makes grief pleaſant, 
and ries fre , and wy t makes 
cruelty kind; Gives aQivity to ſloth ; 
Eaſe to the mind; and compoſure to eye- 
ry diſorderly paſſion. It is the voice of 
the ſpouſe of the Son of God; the har- 
mony of the church ; the parent'of mo- 
deſty ; the companion of temperance; the 
promoter of virtue. Bur above all it gives 
wings to the feligious ſoul, and haſtens it's 
flight to heaven. And, This may be ſaid 
particularly for it's honout, That it is to 

e employed in raiſing all the dead, ſince 
the world began; for the trumpet ſhall 
found, and then the dead ſhall be raiſed; 
Thar, as it has been older than all other 
ſciences, and even before the world be- 
gan, ſo ſhall it continue after it, when all 
this frame about us is become one univerſal 
blank, and no other art or ſcience in be- 


ing. 
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ing. Then is it to be no leſs than one of 
the joys of that happy region, where nei- 
ther jars, nor diſcord can interrupt it's har- 
mony. To which happy ſtate may God. 
of his infinite mercy, bring us all. To | 
whom be àſcribed all Ts might, | 
majeſty and dominion, both now, and | 
for ever. | | 


FINIS. 


